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Satire’s my weapon ; but I'm too discreet, | I only wear it in a lana of Hectors, 
To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet ; Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Direciors.—Pope. 


REFORM—DEFEATED—of COURSE, in the Janswer your appeal in person. [tis true they might 








rar a a T « ‘ rf - , ra) . 6. WH : ’ rs . 4 
HOUSE of COMMONS. ask with some reason, * What the devilshould we do 
“there ? We know our understrappers will take care 
An Address tothe PeTiTioONERS for Reform. “ofthe division! that is quite safe enough, We 
‘* need not go far for that. Andas tohear Sir F. Bur- 
ee a” ** dett talk about our corruption and abuses, Lord, he 
on stavery ao re a ; r 

As well ac heretofore ? ‘can tell us nothing that we do not know much better 
sgh Ire -" — * than himseif; nothing that we have not heard a 

o change a state : , 
So excellently pure!!! ‘‘ thousand times, and despised as often as we have 
decane oe “heard! we could tellhim something more, to be sure ; 
GENTLEMEN, For dat Gite wort anwedly. be *‘ but that is not our business. Let him find it out, if 

' c 90$5t ass ; f - 


“hecan. Weare sure if he does, he wil! publish it, 


lunes to your conduct, ifnot to your situation, since j ws , 
© . ‘ / j “ but that cannot hurt us. Vhe public give us no 


nothing can be amore gentle way of seeking that} 
which you call your own, and your right, than to set it 
down in writing that you are in want of it, what think 
yeof the result of your admirable exertions? Areye 
repaid for the loss of time, the expence of convening 


“credit for integrity, or ability at present; and no- 
‘ thing that can be told them can sink us lower in 
‘their opinion. Hang the public, we will be minis- 
“ters, and they shall pay us for being ministers, 
‘“‘whether they like it or not. So Iect them talk 
‘on, and be cursed, if they will. Thank heaven they 
* can enly now talk in the [louse of Commons, and 
“that is the only place were talking will do them no 
‘¢ rood, for all the business there is settled long before 
‘fit comes to be talked about.” Well, Gentlemen, 
how do youlike such a reply, from such men ? Does it 
not flatter your vanity, and call up the spirit of Ene- 
lishmen tothank them in a proper way forall their fa- 


. b) 1. $y stormi . > race ) 
feelings gratified to witness the respect and attention ee - are ye an potonmiaes 49. 7u8 oe ian oF per 
which you and your petitions receive from the Honor- NORM, itd after year, to be treated in this respect- 
able House of Commons, and the Ministers of the }ful and attentive manner. If you are, had you not 
Crown. By referring, Gentlemen to the Debate on} bettersend up deputations to solicit the favour of the 


the motion for a Committee by Sir I, Burdett, to take | House to return you your petitions, that they may serve 
into consideration the question of reform, you will : : 


. ‘aye : routhe next year, to pres ill save y ° 
find, that the leading ministers of the Crown do not yo year, to presen(. It will save you some 
think it worth their while, even to say they will not thing, gentlemen ; and be advantageous in another 
pay any attention to your complaints. The seat sel-} point ef view; what the Honorable House has receiy- 
ling lord, and the Lisbon Ambassador disdain to enter ed, It may receive again, and having got an unexeep- 
into any further defence of their immaculate constitu-}tionable model, you had better take care of it, and 
a) . . . 4 v ae &) ce ” 

tion! They treat you as spoiled children, Gentle. use it for ever, if you mean to petition for that length 
nen, and leave you to cry yourselves to sleep for the | of time. 

rattle which they deem too dangerous to their repose to ‘By this time, Gentlemen, you must be fully aware 
ve entrusted into your hands ; they will not appear to ‘of the advantage of petitioning, You have tried it 


public meetings, the anxiety and trouble you have in- 
curred, and the pens, paper, and parchment you have 
wasted in idle and useless petitions to the Honorable 
the House of Commons? Are you satisfied that your 
endeavours have been misapplied, and misdirected ? 
Are you now convinced that the [louse you have ad- 
dressed will never be reformed from within, and that 
in the language of Chatham, it must, if it be ever re-. 
formed, be reformed from without ! How are your 
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quite long enough; and it is high time that you should 
know what benefits are to be derived fromit. They 
must be apparent to you all ; and the question is, are 
they now so valuable as to be worth contending for 
again? By petitioning, you have been called mad- 
men, and a prayer has been composed by the Bench of 
Bishops, praying heaven to shield the prince, your 
Royal master, from your madness! Are you mad, in 
reality, or only simple, Gentlemen ? It will shew pre- 
sumption for one in prison to decide upon the question 
of your sanity: but your patience in receiving the insult 
would show that you deservedit. By petitioning, you 
have been accused of sedition and treason, and some 
ef you have been torn from your familics, and impri- 
coned for having been more zealous than the rest in 
framing petitions. ‘These things are other blessed ef- 
fects of petitioning, for which you ought to be very 
grateful, and pray earnestly for a continuance of the 
practice. By petitioning, you have been designated 
as disaffected and dangerous ; and the man who has 
meen convieted of selling seats in the assembly which 
‘ou are petitioning to reform, has had the impudence 


to tell you that a large standing army is necessary to 
maintain the laws against you, who are only petitioning 
for the restoration of the laws. By petitioning, you 
have obliged the ministers, not to give you back any 
proportion of the constitutional power, which you 

have lost, but totake from you the little that remained. 

You have complained that your public liberty was in- 

fringed, and they have taken from you the guarantee 
of your personal freedom. You asked for Magna 

Charta, and the Bill of Rights, and they have taken 

from you the Habeas Corpus. You asked to be treated 
as Englishinen of past times, and they have treated you 
ws Spaniards of the present day. You petitioned for 
rights, and you have received mockery, and ridicule ! 
Such has been the effects of your petitioning. It has 
been a dangerous game, and had better be abandoned, 
or it will prove the prelude to another still more fatal. 
If you proceed to petition still, who knows but the 
ministers may proceed also. ‘The common Jaw may be 
deemed ¢oo lenient for the times, in the next session of 
Parliament, and the statutes at large serve to make a 
bonfire on the establishment of a military despotism. 
For heaven’s sake, therefore, let us /eave off petitioning, 
Gentlemen; and, while we can, let us make a condi- 
tional treaty with the ministers, and obtain something 
in exchange for the few privileges we have left us. 
We have no birth right left to sell them, for they have 
stolen it, without leaving us the priee ofa mess of pot- 

tage; but let us transfer the birth right of posterity. 

Let us formally, Gentlemen, reduce them to the same 

condition with ourselves. It were a pity that posteri- 


ty should have lett them the chance of being free, lest 


they reproach us for our folly in being slaves. We 
must not be taunted with our cowardice in submission, 
Let us extinguish the hope of future light, since we 
are condemned to live in darkness, and despair, 

Perhaps, if we will behave ourselves well, and be 
obedient to the powers that are, we may be as well 
treated as the four-legged brutes that are subservient 
to their pleasure. Have none of you, Gentlemen, 
ever seen the state carriage of Lord C~—? Whata 
beautiful harness decorates the horses, and how proud, 
and pampered, and well fed the creatures are. Have 
you never envied them the attention that is paid to 
them—their rich trappings, their magnificent stables— 
and above all, the mé/dncss and denity with which they, 
are driven ? And what is al) this for? Why truly 
because they are obedient to the rein, and follow the 
fuintest inclinations of the lash. If you then, Gentle. 
men, Wish to be zell fed, and gently treated, why you 
must do the same. You must be obedient and tractable. 
You must answer the rein, you must observe the lash, 
and keep in the track which your masters would have 
you follow. You must walk and trot, and gallop, 
and stop, as you are directed, and please those who 
will then be happy to grace you with their presence 
and oblige you with their skill in horsemanship. 

One of your greatest complaints, gentlemen, is the 
want of employment, and the consequent want of pro- 
visions; for although the same spirit of hospitality 
doubtless pervades your bosoms, and the bosoms of 
your countrymen that originally existed in the man- 
sions of your forefathers, yet those who have no houses, 
cannot shelter the way wern stranger—those who hate 
no food cannot supply the famished guest, or relieve 
the suffering mendicant. What think you then, 


gentlemen, of the proposition, of taking the places of 
the sumptuously pampered, and elegantly comparison: 
ed animals that draw the carriages of your purple 
decked rulers? Perhaps a petition to this effect will 
meet with something like consideration, and attention. 
It will certainly be a great condescension on the part 
of the great, to accept of you for their horses, and their 
asses ; but possibly their charity and their condesces 
sion may overcome the objections they might otherwise 
make against your mulish dispositions, and your mea 
gre and half famished aspects. But be of good cheer. 
Our masters are very moral and religiously disposed 
people; and if you will confess your sins, and ‘do yout 
‘s duty in that state of life in which it has pleased them 
‘to place you,” who knows but that you may be taken 
into favor, and decked out in gilt harness, ard the have 
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aining redress is lost forever. The minis- 
of theirauthority, that they do not deem it 
y attention to your complaints.. Mr. 
as a statesman, and Sir J. 


Yonr mode of obt 
ters are SO confident 


necessary to pay an 


Ward, whom uo one knows 

c : 
Nichol, Whom no one cares for as a lawyer, are the men de- 
4 9 


ated to tell you, gentlemen, that you area parcel of block- 
ni / . 
who pray and petition for what it Would be very mis- 


heads, 
to grant you, even for your owl sakes; that you 


WevoOUus 
a ike madmen petitioning for torches, or idiots praying for 
edge-tools as pluythiugs ; and that they, Wke good natured 
keepers of fools and madmen, have got whips and strait jack- 
ets for you, if you continue to insist upon having what is evi- 
dently unfit fur you. They say the constitution goes on very 
excellently. It has fuults to be sure; but then the faults 
correct one another ; and then they are so venerable, and so 
old, that it is a great pity to make any alteration. Besides, 
these faults suit them so well! If it were not for these faults 
how in the name of common sense could Mr. Ward have 
been a senator, or Sir John Nichol a lawyer, or either of 
them legislators. Without these faults, what would be- 
come of the Castlereaghs, the Cannings, the George Roses, 
the Lord Ardens, and all the host of our great men! Why, 
but for these faults, perhaps an honeurable secretary had 
been cultivating potatoes instead of corruption, or digging 
them up instead of eradicating Jaws, and defacing the sta- 
tute book of England. But for these faults the government 
might have been a mean or economical copy of republican 
purity, and instead of being magnificent and splendid, a gene- 
rous and a flourishing picture of prodigality, commanding 
the envy and the admiration of the world. Then, Gentle- 
men, let me beseeeh you to venerate all its faults, to respect 
the advantages that grow out of them, and to applaud the 
statesmen, that nothing else could by any possible means 
have produced. 

The speech of Sir F. Burdett it will be very dangerous for 
youtoread. There is too much truthin it. It is a very 
libellous report of historical facts. You had better burn it, 
gentlemen, and let the bishops curse it, and let the minister 
kneel and say, Amen. The Times newspaper, gentlemen, 
which has not yet quite made up its mind, whether to open 
or shut its eyes, has found out that Sir Francis is wrong 
about his Annual Parliaments. ‘* How could parliaments be 
“said to be constitutionally of not more than a year’s dura- 
“tion, when, sometimes, they did not meet for two, three, 
‘or four years together !’’ This, the 7tmes deems a trium- 
phant refutation of Annual Parliaments. And yet it seems, to 
you, I dare say, a proof that Annual Parliaments are really 
those to which we are justly entitled. It seems so to me; 
and my judgment, like yours, is too perverted to see with 
the optics of the court. Parliaments were originally catled to 
provide money for the king, or to make laws for the state. It 








is clear that no parliament was called twice, in the early 
period of our history; but that if, even dunng the same 
year, there occurred matter for parliamentary, consideration, 
a new parliament was called, aud not the old one convened 
anew. Parliamenis were only wanted to dispatch the. bu- 
siness then on hand; and not kept in readiness to do uli that 

g, ora knave of a minister, might require at 
theirhands. Sometimes, indeed, there might want uew laws ; 


a tyrant of a king 


or what wonld have been more strange, the King, gentle- 
men, might have wanted po money; and then it would have 
been unnecessary to convene a parliament at all. Or, again 
the King might have wunted money, but might have antici- 
pated that the parliament would not have given him any, 
and therefore the royal gentlemen might have declined eall- 
Again, there might have been a 
The 
minesters of the King, while they could do without money 


.. 3 
b 


ing the parliament together. 
further reason for declining to assemble a parliament, 


might not wish to huve their conduct enquired into: or 
brought into question, er laws proposed, that would dimi- 
But the fact 
that no parliament sat twice in those times, is decisive that 


nish their influence, or destroy their authority. 


our ancestors meant they should be called a fresh whenever 
they were called; although they did not insist that one should 
be called every year. 

But what have we to do with precedents of any age, or 
country, when PRINCIPLES are concerned which every 


age can as easily discover for itself. We have fe/t the mis- 
chievous consequences of septennial parliaments, and have 
ample reason to discard them, if they had been as regularly 
held as the seasons from the commencement of the creation. 
We know that they are injurious to our happiness, and fatal 
to our liberties. Weknow also that the evils attendaut upon 
them are tu be attributed to their length of duration: and 
yet it ts pretended it would be rash to diseard them! As 
to triennial parliaments, we have no doubt they would be 
better adapted to secure our freedom than septennial ones ; 
but we remember also that a triennial parliament gave the 
Jirst mortal stab to the constitution after it had been renova- 
ted by the partial revolution of 1688. We can never forgive 
the septennial act, to a triennial parliament. We entertain 
a most decided and constitutional hatred to that violation 
of the laws, that villainous usurpation of our rights which 
our philosophy will never acquire temper enough to foreive, 
The fatal blow aimed at our freedom formed the basis for 
the succeeding innovations, and disarmed the opposition 
which should have planted daggers in the bosoms of all 
those traitors who proposed or sanctioned such an oulrage 
upon the liberties of the country. This circumstance em- 
bitters our censures upon the triennial system ; and we can 
never accede to place the disposal of our welfare again in 
such keeping. The first year of that triennial parliament 
was a session of traflic with the minister for the purchase of 
the consciences of the saleable members. The second was 
passed in insulting the people; and the third in foitifying 
themselves against the punishment which they were aware 
they deserved, A triennial parliament is too long for the peo- 


ple, and too short for the members; an annual parliament 
is lung enough for legislation, and too short for corruption, 
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LETTERS OF tHE BLACK DWARF 


GOOD SENSE OF ENGLISHMEN. 


Yo the Yellow Bonze at Japan, from the Black Dwarf 
in the King’s Bench. 


Fee 


You may remember that we have been taunted by 
Englishmen for the excessive devotion to their chains, 
and that predilection for slavery that characterises 
Asiatics. I remember one of these islanders taunted 
me with much pleasantry about the story of the slave, 
who when his master had wounded him by throwing 
a dagger at him, the slave drew it from the wound, and 
presented it again, kneeling to the tyrant, who repaid 
him by plunging it into his heart. It is a pity that 
these men do not read or remember their own history, 
as well as they can recollect what makes to the disad- 
vantage of another country. I have just before me an 
anecdote from which it might be fairly inferred that 
the Asiatic Slave learnt his lesson from two English 


freemen: and this country is welcome to the honor of 


the precedent. In an olio of Literary Anecdotes, by 
William Davies, it is related that a pamphlet was 
published under the title of “ The discovery of the 
“oaping gu/ph, wherein the English are like to be 
‘“ swallowed up by a [’rench marriage, if the Lord 
‘forbid not the bans by letting her majesty, Queen 
“Elizabeth, see the sin and punishment thereof.” 


This tract was elicited by an incognito yisit of the 
Duke of Anjou, to England, after the favorable receiv- 
al of his proxy by the Queen, ‘The author, John 
Stubbes, a member of Lincoln’s Inn: the publisher, 
W Hiew Page; and Hugh Singleton, the Printer: 
were all three apprehended, tried, and sentenced to 
have their vight hands cut off with a butcher's knife and 
matlet. Never, | suys the writer, was the courage and 
loyalty of Englishmen, more strikingly exemplified 
than in the conduct of Stubbes and Page, when brought 
to the scaffold, to have the sentence put into execution. 

Stubbes, addressing himself to the spectators, said, 
“Whatagriefis it tothe hody tolose one of its menibers. 
You allknow Iam come hitherto receive my punish- 
ment according lo the laws. Lam sorry for the loss of 
my hand, and more sorry to lose it by judgment : but 
most of all with her ma jesty’s éudig rjlion, and evil 
opinion whom [have so highly displease ‘d. Detere | 
was condemned, L might speak for my Innocency, but 
now my mouth ts stopped by judoment, to the which I 
submit myself am content patie: mily to pases Whatso- 
ever i pleascth God, of his secret providenee to lay 
upon me, and to take it justly deserved tor ny sins. 
And Lpray God that it moy be ay exan ple to you all, 


that it being dangerous fo offend the laws without an eri 
meaning, as breedeth the loss of a hand, you may kee, 


your hands holily, aud pray to God for the long pre. 


servation of her Majesty over you, whom God hat), 
used asan instrument fora long peace, and many bles. 
sings over us ; and specially for his gospel; wherel, 
she hath made a way for us the restand quiet of our coy. 
sciences. For the I’rench I force not; but my greates 
grief is, in somany weeks and days imprisonment, he 
Majesty hath not once thoughtme worthy ofher niEreY, 
which she hath oftentimes extended to divers persons 
in greater offences. For my land, J esteem it not 0 
much, for 1 think I could have saved it, and might do yet, 
but J will not have a guiltless beart and an infamons 
haud. 1 pray you all to pray with me, that God will 
strengthen me to endure and abide the pain that [ am 
to suffer; and grant me this grace, that the loss of my 
hand do not withdraw any part of my duty and afiection 
toward her Majesty: and because when so many veins 
of blood are opened, itis uncertain how they may be 
stayed, and what will bethe event thereof! Then, kneel. 
ing, he continued, ** [ beseech you all lo pray for me, 
that it would please God to forgive me my sins : and] 
crave pardon of all the world, and freely forgive every 
onethat hath offended me, and so with mercy to deal with 
me, that whether I liveordie, | may live or die his ser. 
vant. My masters, ifthere be any among you that do loye 
me, if your love be not in God and her Majesty, 1 utterly; 
deny your love.” ‘The hand ready on the block to be 
stricken off, he said often to the people, pray for me. 
how my ealamity isat hand.’ Atthe end of these words, 
his right hand was struck off, when waving his hat with 
his remaining hand, he exclaimed, “God save th 
Queen!” and. immediately swooned !! ! The slave who 
returned the dagger was nothing to thie canting, svco 
phantic, and servile Englishman. Hfis fellow sufferer, 
Page, next ascended the scaffold, and addressed. the 
by-standers thus—* Tam come hither lo receive thc 
law, according to my judgment, and thank: God for all’ 
And of this] take God to witness, that knowing th 
hearts of all men, thatas IT am sorry I have ofiended 
her Majesty, so did I never mean harm to ber highness 
person, crown, or dignity, but have been as true a sub- 
ject as any was in Enel and, to my ability, except 
none.” Then holding up his right hand, he said- 
“ This hand did} put to plough iad got my living hn 
it many years. if it would have please ‘d her Hi: ahness 
to have ‘pardoned it, and have taken my left hand, ot 
my life, she had dealt more favorably w ith me, for no 
T have no means lo live: Dut God, which ts the { ae 


of us all, will provide for me. J hecaneh you all to pray 
forme, that [ may take this punishine nt ps atieatly. 


39 





And so laying bis hand upon the block, he prayed the 








os! 


executioner to perform his office as quickly as possi- 
ble ; who at two blows severed his hand from his arm, 
where at lifting up the stump, he said to the people, 
[have left there a true Englishman’s hand,” and so 


went from the scaffold, very stoutly and with great 


courage ! oe: 


Such, my friend, are the inconsistencies of English- 
men. ‘They can ridicule the mote in the eye of ano- 
ther, but are regardlees ofthe beam that obscures their 
own sight. ‘Phey are a compound of the most ridicu- 
lous absurdities, and the best qualities that adorn hu- 
man nature. Their native good sense upon all sub- 
jects on which they have not been misled is conspi- 
hut they are the endless 
dupes of prejudices that obscure all radiance of the 
mind: and which throw a darker shade over these cul- 
tivated Europeans than the sable cae Wecigiows that 


cuous, and commanding : 


envelope without disguising the nakedness ci the sa- 


vage. Is it not astonishing that a man wha could 


meet punishment, and even death, without shrinking, 
should frenwble lest he should be suspected of wanting 


loyalty to a sovereign whose mandate was dooming 
him to aa unjus st and undeserved penalty. Is not the 
weakness in one instance as contemptible as the cou- 
rage in the other; and does it not fully exemplify the 
chat ‘acter of the slave, I first mentioned who had cou- 
rage enough to meet death, and yet the patience to 
ear it tamely. The conduct of the slave, however, 
wie have been the szost noble of the two. It must 
have been dreadfully provoking to the two-legged 
monster whom fate had destined to disgrace a throne, 
tosee the poor victim of his royal fury ironically re- 
oach him with the fe weed of hisroyal vengeance, by 

y reuues sting him to renew his royal murder. Ifthe smile 
of cor tempt at that moment had lightened over the sa- 
ble countenance of the slave, it must have pierced the 
heart of the roval savage with a keener pang, thi in any 
which his royal d. rover had could have inspire din the 
bovom of bis victim. E have alwa ays read that anecdote 
with pleasure. E look upon it as a wise and noble les- 
slavehas givento the world ofhis fellow- 


sonwhichthe 
yohemen ino the car ar despotism, Shakespeare, the 
| 
has expressed the sentiment 


best of Huglish poets, 
which the Asiatic slave has embodied into a dreadtul, 
but advantageous reality. Speaking of slavery he 
justly says— 

That every bondsman in his own hand bears 

The POWER to shorten his captivity. 

Some may perhaps think that the slave had better 
have returned the d: izeer into the bosom of his royal 
inaster ; but his conduct shewed a nobler view of the 
subject. He scorned his fellow slayes as much as he 
despised his royal task-master, and receiving with scorn 


ty} 
and COE ewe t! eC de: ath that # de SIP d, I qe Loft thie ly- 





considered that those 
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rant and the slaves to be the mutual and deserved 
torments of each other. Those who are content to be 
slaves, deserve to be so; and he would be a madman 
who would attempt to free the hands that are content 
to manacle themselves with chains. A writer of this 
country, whose works are proscribed because they are 
replete with unfashionable and accommodating truths, 
has prettily observed,—That if a people will believe 
themselves born saddled and bridled, they will always 
find priests, senators, and princes booted and spurred 
to ride them to destruction. 
Thy friend and well-wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 
THE CONST TI T TUT [ONIST. 
No. 5. 
OF HOUSE 


THE OF COMMONS. 


<=. Soe ese 


1 have said that the same parliament seldom existed 
more than two years, perhaps the expression is lia- 
ble to some mistake. Ido not mean that the common 


duration of parliaments ever was two years; the wsual 


practice was this, a parliament was called, in two 
months, at the utmost, it dispatched all its busines, the 
and the parliament ended with the 
as a matter of course. 


session ended, 
This alone was sufli- 
cient in a general way, to secure the purity of the re- 


session, 


presentatives of the people; their corruption was not 

worth the pains and expence which a minister must 
necessarily have employed in the accomplishment of 
it: they would only serve him for a year, and ere they 
were prepared to answer his purposes éheir opportunity 
for so doing was gone, and the difficulty of the work 
of corruption, will appear greater when we cousider of 
whom the parliament eonsisted. The members of the 
house, were a number of persons strangers to all arts 
of courts, most of them residing continually in distant 
parts of the kingdom, for nearly all were inhabitants 
ofthe towuasand counties for which they served. ‘The 
only reward for their service was their w ages, a bare 
recompense for their time and trouble. They were 
not the eldest, or other sons of noblemen, sitting to 
vive additional influeace to a family already too pow- 
erful, aa order that it might demand a higher price 
from those who arc, or better promote the secret de- 

sigus of those w e would be in office. 

‘Phe house of commons was vot then degraded to a 
school forthe sons of the nobility, where they may prepare 
themsclecs for the higher station they are afterwards to 
fill, Such a doctrine was then unheard of. It was 
wWhoin ashort time would be 


nubles were very unfit persons to be entrusted with the 
cure and power over the rights of the commons. 


That 
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they might be certain that the elected were the repre- 
septatives of the electors. Our ancestors endeavoured 
that they should be of the same sentiments, of the same 
feeling, and of the same rank as their constituents. The 
representatives of the cities and boroughs were fre- 
quently shopkeepers and mechanics,* even as late as 
the reign of Mary I. In alist of the absentees from 
one of her Parliaments, given by Sir Edward Coke, we 
find one of them a draper, and another a tailor. Such 
persons considering attendance on the parliament as 
an interruption to their business, and some of them 
would refuse the honour intended them by their fel- 


low citizens. 

The ancient republican doctrine, that power is not 
a benefit but a burthen, which among the Greeks and 
Romans existed but in theory, was with our ancestors 
a practical maxim. The representatives spoke as the 


organs of their electors, and their votes were in all 
cases directed by the will of their constituents. In- 
stances are by no means rare of their refusing to give 
their opinion till they had consulted with those whom 
they served. They were tender ofthe interest of the 
public, because their own was completely identified 
with it, and they respected the will of their constitu- 
ents, because they had so soon to render them an ac- 
count of their conduct in the most important of all 
trusts. 

In the 10th of Edward ILL. the assent of the Com- 
mons was required to an act to prevent the defrauding 
lords of their wardship, by a death bed devise. The 
Commons answered, that they knew and tendered the 
King’s estate, and were ready toaid the same, only in 
this new devise, they durst not agree without further 
conference with theircountries, and so praying respite 
untilanother time they promised to travel to their 
countries.t 

Ata Parliament, holden 9th Edward 3rd, when a 
motion was made fora subsidy to be granted of a new 
kind, the Commons answered that they would have 
conference with those of their several countries and 
places that had put them in trust before they treated 
of any such matter. 

Such was the House of Commons, in the most anci- 
ent times, but as I have already stated, it was very 
far gone from its original righteousness, in the reign 
of Hen. VIII. But we have no proof or record ofany 
sale of a seat in that House, till the reign of Eliza- 
beth, then occurs the firstinstance of that shameful 
traffic which was then carried on in secresy, and when 
discovered was disgraced, and punished, but 
which now is practised in the face of day, and 
emboldened by long impunity, ridicules the idea of 
censure. 





© Coke, 4th inst. tit. Parliament. Cotton’s abridgement, p. 17. 





+ Coke, Ist inst. 


Thomas Long gave the Mayor of Westbury four pounds 
to be elected Burgess, who was thereupon elected, the 
matter was examined and adjudged in the Hlouse of 
Commons, the Mavor was fined, and imprisoned, and 
Long removed. Coke Parliament, 4th inst. who adds 
this corrupt dealing, was to poison the very fountain 
itself. During the whole reign of Elizabeth and of her 
successor James the power of the Commons appears 
not to have been very great, they curbed James how. 
ever in the ridiculous pretensions to absolute monarchy 
sufficiently to convince him that ¢hey did not acknow. 
ledge them as such, and perhaps Elizabeth would have 
experienced their interference much more frequently, 
but for her well known zeal, for the Honour of the 
Country, and the general popularity of her projects, 
Inher reignand in that of her successor, there flou. 
rished in the House of Commons one of the firmest, 
most zealous, and most intrepid Champions of Free. 
dom that ever appeared inthis nation. This was B 
Wentworth, he seems to have met with but little re. 
card in his life, nor has he had his due pratse since his 
death ; but his great and continued efforts for his 
country must have effected much in his own time, iu 
the prevention and detection of oppression, let there 
be given himin the present age, the applause he so 
well deserved though in his own he was rewarded on- 
ly by threats and imprisionment. 

Having said thus much ofthe House of Commons, 


I shall conclude the subject in the next papers with 
some remarks on a_ very silly pamphlet called 
‘¢ Constitutional Politics,” which may however have 
done some harm, notwithstanding its silliness. 





—_ 





FLOGGING OF SOLDIERS. 





We briefly noticed in our last number a case of flog- 
ging introduced into the house of Commons by Sir F. 
Burdett, in which it was contended that the man was 
not floggedfor marrying, but for absenting himself 
without leave. We have since endeavoured to recon- 
cile the apology to our feelings, but without effect; 
and we cannot resist the impulse of calling the atten- 
tian of our readers and the legislature to this impor- 
tant subject. If it be admitted, and acquiesced in, 
that we are about to establish a military despotism, and 
that such a state of things is desirable, and ought to be 
promoted, then the case in point may be a subject ot 
congratulation and applause. But if, on the other 
hand, the soldier is already too far separated from 
the rest of the people, and it. is essential to bring 
the army back to that union of the soldier with 
the citizen, which forms the security and the de- 
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fence of a free state, we shall not contemplate the case of this 
man without feelings approaching to horror, Let it be under- 
steod that we blame no one—we reprobate only the system— 
not that individual censure may not be necessary, but because 
we only know the leading fact, and are not conversant with 
the details, The Carlisle paper asserted that the man was 
flogged for marrying, and that, overcome with the sense of 
shame, he committed suicide by drowning himself. In ex- 
planation of this circumstance, Mr. Manners Sutton said, it 
was true that the man had been flogged and drowned himself, 
but that he had not been flogged for marrying, but for being 
absent without leave. It was admitted that he had asked leave 
tomarry, and had been refused by his commanding officer 1 
Now, it would be as well for the ministers to lay before the 
public any aw, divine or human, that should give any com- 
manding officer the right of refwsing /eave to his soldiers to 
marry. It is possible that necessity might coufer such a right 
upen a General, in a foreign country, when the presence and 
care of amultitude of women might embarrass his proceedings 
and counteract his designs. But that a British Officer, should 
in his native country, forbid his fellow sokliers and fellow coun- 
trymen the right of marriage, seems so monstrous an usurpa- 
tion, as to Surprise us not less than it awakens eur indignation. 
What! are then our military to be almost forced upon the 
seductions that are so lamentably prevalent amongst them, by 
a positive and arbitrary command of their officers, that they 
shall not enjoy the privileges of men in other classes of society. 
Some very cogent reason, it 1s evident, ought to be assigned 
for this strange species of oppression: and if the ministers 
cannot find a better than the reporters have put into the mouth 
of Mr. Manners Sutton they had better direet the practice 
to be repealed, and desire that worthy gentleman to hold 
his tongue. His excuse was, thatit was absolutely necessary 
that the officers should have the power of forbidding their men 
to marry, because they might marry improper characters, and 
incommode the ladies of the Offieers inthe barracks. We are 
glad to hear that the officers are became such domestic guar- 
dians of that chastity and respectability of character, which 
libellers heretofore have given them little credit for being so 
very careful of : but we cannot place much reliance upon this 
reason, uniil it is proved likely that even soldiers would be 
willing to tte themselves for life to women of such a description. 
The determination to marry implies certainly something very 
much hike a preference which it is not atall likely would be given 
to that description of females who are almost excluded from 
the pale of such a ceremony. But, supposing the commanding 
officer possessed the power of refusing to allow of the residence of 
a volilier's wife in the barracks, still he could possess none of 
refusing leave to marry. If he did possess legally such a night, 
the marriage contracted against his permission would be roid, 


Whieh is no ete jaa ' 
ich is not the case > and the ealecity of the marriage proves 





that the attempt to assume aright to forbid it, 1s an xsurpation 
that ought to be resisted and condemned. The meanness of 
the evasion of the case under consideration deserves notice. 
The commanding officer could not prevent the soldier from 
marrying : but he cuuld give him orders to stay in the barracks, 
to prevent the possibility of his marrying without violating the 
orders he had received. But if those orders were not 
given in a fair military view, but resulted from a preconceived 
intention of preventing the soldier from doing what he had a 
moral anda legal right to do, those orders were illegal, unmilita- 
ry, anda disobedience of them was not a military offenee ; nor 
the offence for which the man was virtually punished although 
it was made the nominal and specious sentence. _AS to the 
inference of the military apologist, that the man committed 
suicide, because he had obtained a bad wife, it is an assertion 
very susceptible of proof, and such proof oyght to have been 
given. IJfit be otherwise, what shall we say of an attempt to 
blight the character of a female, after the loss of a husband, 
who could not survive the disgrace of the punishment he had 
incurred for marrying her. But whatever may be the merits 
or demerits of the case before us, the system is the same ; 
and it is against the system that we protest. In our progress 
to a military state, all the bonds of civil society are torn one 
after another from the feelings of our soldiers ; and they can 
never be completely isolated from their kindred, and the ties 
of marriage, they will be no longer English soldiers, but an 
armed banditti of ferocious and malignant mercenaries, ready 
to follow any project, however vile and infamous, which an 
unprincipled commander, at the nod of a wieked administration 
(and we may have both) would recommend to their avarice 
and their outrage. 





My Brack Frienp, 

Thou hast not regarded the remonstrances of thy best friend, 
and now thou art placed in security by the friends of my mas- 
ter, for none can prosperin England, that land of liberty and 
happiness, without submission to the higher powers, and a 
tacit submission to the measures that emanate from the pro- 
found wisdom of Lord Sidmouth and the perspicacity of that 
wonderful statesman Lord Castlereagh, whose abilities you do 
not sufficiently reward, but which are justly appreciated among 
us, in the regions below, and who has so many qualities that 
will insure him a cordial reception whenever he is destined to 
pay our renowned master a visit ; and his good intentions will be 


rewarded by filling a place similar to that which entitles him to 
the lasting gratitude of that free nation in which thou art. Now, 
my friend, do praise these wise ministers, that have raised so 
much glory for thy adiniration; do sing songs in their praise, 
or act hike friend Cobbett, run away, if you will not do these 
things. After this warning, [ must beg leave te renounce thy 
friendship, for ] wish to see thee prosperous ; therefore make 
thy peace with the men in power and be happy. 


A BLUE DEVIL. 
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A comparative view of the vices and virtues of the TWO 
orders of Society, vis.the ntcu and the voor. 





The vices of the poor are a favorite theme of declama- 
tian, at the present period, on account of their alledged 
discontent, and dissatisfaction to the system under which 
they live. Itis said, that the poor have been corrupted ; 
but by whom, I am at aloss to know; unless by indivt- 
duals among their own body, who suffering from cir- 
cumstances, have been loud in their complaints against 
the-exactions to which they are exposed, and their po- 
sitive inability to earn a subsistence for themselves and 
their families. Any set of men placed any where, in si- 
milar circumstances, buta short remove from the jaws 
of starvation, must be discontented, and particularly 
when they see a minority of their brethren in possession 
of wealth, distributed by the prodigal hand ofan ad- 
ministration which heavily oppresses them. Well then 
the poor complain, and the rich contend that they are 
vicious! If some of the poor prefer instead of unavail- 
ing complaint, a quiet resignation to fall prostrate on 
the lap of their pristine mother, earth, they excite the 
pity of the rich ; and, in some cases, a transient relief. 
But this fleeting alleviation has but the etlect of pro- 
longing their misery. The topic on which they waste 
the principal feature of their declamation, ts, that ifthe 


poor were more prudent, economical, and sober, they 


| 


would not be visited by the evils of which they com- 
plain. This is a specious falsehood, as far as it relates 


particularly to the poor. It is manifest to any one, who 


is sufliciently honest to avow the truth, that the poor 
Granted. 


taverns ? The poor get inebriated ; do not the rich do 
the same? The beverage of the one ts malt liquor ; the 
other quaffs the juice of the grape. This condition in 
the poor is more apparent, because they generally ex- 
pose themselves ia a manner undoubtedly disgusting 
enough in the public streets; but the rich, from superior 
convenience, and accommodation are screened from the 
public eye ; yet the vices are the same. The English 
poor, taken as a body are not drunken or indolent. The 
splendid fortune of the governors, and the merchants, 
sufficiently testify this important truth; while another 
more convincing argument is that the governed are a 
mass of poverty. Ifthe wealthy did not acquire their 
property from the labouring poor, but by some totally 
distinct channel, then the poor could have no claim 
upon the rich; but when the fortunes of the rich, spring 
from the labour of the poor ; when the latter in society 
are oppressed, and called upon by the Aigher orders to 
comply with exactions incompatible with their subsis- 


visit ale-houses. But do not the rich go to 
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from burthens, which they are net iv possession of the 





tence: they havea right to demand an exoneration | 
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means ofcomplying with. They havea right to demand 
that the higher orders should share their wealth and 
privileges with them, for the general good and support 
of all; and then there would be more than plenty. The 
resources of the country are powerful enough to sub. 
sist the whole of our population, and even a much lar- 
ger number, judiciously managed. Providence ha 
never yet suffered even a redundant population with. 
out the means of life; but usurpation, monopoly, and 
exaction pervert the benevolent gifts of the Deity, and 
cheat population, in order that a few men should appro- 
priate the benefits meant for all, to their own peculia 
enjoyment and advantage. Some privileged men hold 
thousand ofacres for little more than pleasure grounds. 
They have no natural right to do all this. They have 
no other right but assumption in the first instance, and 
parchment justification in the second. What is @ carte; 
was well said by Dunning, but a@ piece of parchment, 
with three seals dangling at the end of it? The follow. 
ing position is decisive as to the necessity of a radical 
change. The poor are the rvot of the tree, the rich are 
the boughs ; destroy the former, and you annihilate the 
batter. If the rich do not surrender that which is ini- 
mical to general happiness, the poor will be goaded to 
thatacme of phrenzy which though it may proceed 
What 


Better the rich 


through rivers of blood, will ultimately ensue. 
necessity demands, necessity justifies. 
lose a part of that which after all brings only care aud 
anxiety, than one human being perish through want. 
Those among the rich that are any thing more than 
professed christians, have a glorious opportunity of 
purchasing their salvation ; let them follow the advice 
of their master, ‘* Se//, what ye have, and give unto the 
poor.” K. 





To Correspondents. 


= ew ieee me 


The Trial of the Editor is now fixed for the adjourn: 


ed sittings, which commence on Saturday next, at 


Guildhall, and terminate on the Thursday following. 
The day is not yet named, | 


Subseribers are requested to complete their sets immediately. 
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